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Suraja Dowla,  and became substantially sovereigns  of
Calcutta and its dependencies, subject of course to their
own sovereign George III.    This in substance is Impey's r
view of the matter, and if it is correct, the trial and
execution of Nuncomar were strictly legal.

I am, however, bound to say that this view is opposed
to an opinion which is so firmly established in India,
and has been so often acted upon by the courts and the
legislature that it can hardly be disputed. 1 This view
is that the date at which English criminal law must be
taken to have been introduced into Calcutta was 1726,
the date at which the Mayor's Court was first established
by charter. If this is true, the Act under which Nun-
comar was indicted was not at the time of his offence in
force in Calcutta, as it was passed in 1728, and could r
not, therefore, be introduced in 1726. I have done my
best to trace the history of this doctrine, but have failed
to do so to my satisfaction. The early reports of the
decisions of the Supreme Court are meagre. I have
found a good many which decide on various grounds that
this or that statute was or was not in force in Calcutta,
but I have found no statement, in any decided case, of
the rule that 1726 is to be taken as the date of the intro-
duction of the English statute law; still less have I found
any explanation of the reason why that date was chosen.
Mr. Stokes points out that it is difficult to say why 1726
should be taken rather than 1661. The authority
usually cited for the rule itself in Indian law books is a
2 paper written, about the year 1815, by Sir Edward Hyde

1  My friend and successor in office, Mr. "Whitely Stokes, states this view
and refers to many authorities in support of it in a note to the first page
of a work called The older Statutes in force in India (Calcutta, 1874).

2  Printed in Minutes of Evidence, vol. i. p. 125-133.   See as the date
of the papers Answers 1,323 and 1,286-7.